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and aid for vocational training under such programs as the Civilian Conservation Corps
(1933), the National Youth Administration (1935), the Works Project Administration,
and the Public Works Administration. Then the emergency of World War II and
postwar national defense became key categories including war training programs in
technical skills, G. I. Bill educational benefits for returning servicemen, national
defense research in the sciences and technology, aid to local school districts affected
by war industries, and the National Defense Education Act of 1958 to aid studies
critical for national welfare.
Though the cold war motivation was foremost inthe minds of congressmen when
they passed the National Defense Education Act to provide scholarships, loans, and
grants for mathematics, science, and foreign languages, audio-visual aids, and guidance
and testing services to identify talented youth, the academic community accepted the
program because it gave further indication that education was becoming a high priority
in federal policy. Later on, assistance was rendered to humanistic and social science
fields of study as well as to the sciences and mathematics. The promotion of scholarly
study of the languages, history, and cultures of major areas of the world little known
to Americans was of great significance in correcting the pervasive provincial emphasis
on Europe and the United States that dominated most curriculums of colleges and
universities. Non-Western studies were given an indispensable boost. But NDEA only
paved the way for further support that did not need to come wholly under the
umbrella of national defense. Increasing appropriations for other special purposes in
higher education, especially through research, traineeships, and fellowships, and the
construction of new buildings were solidified in the Higher Education Act of 1965.
Within a year the annual grants were amounting to 2.5 billion dollars.
Finally came the most important new piece of federal legislation in the field of
education since the Morrill Act of 1862. The Elementary and Secondary Education
Act of 1965 was a brilliant piece of political legislation that was able to overcome the
long-standing road blocks that had stood in the way of federal aid for general
educational support for nearly 100 years. Key personalities in the achievement were
Francis Keppel, who had been brought from the deanship of Harvard University's
School of Education to be Commissioner of Education, and President Lyndon B.
Johnson whose strong support for the bill did indeed justify his oft-stated desire to
become known as America's "education president."
The bill turned out to have something for most interested parties. It recognized
the growing need to give special attention to the poor of the urban ghettos and the
rural slums; this meant special attention to blacks, Puerto Ricans, Mexican-Americans,
and other minority ethnic groups. So Title I provided funds to states and localities to
improve schooling for educationally deprived children (five-sixths of the total) using a
quantitative formula based upon child population, family poverty, and need of the
local district for funds. In this way most of the 18,000 school districts in the United
States were entitled to some aid.
The bill also recognized the need to provide something for parochial schools, so
Title II made it possible for school library resources, textbooks, and other instruc-
tional materials to go to private as well as to public schools, with the caveat that no